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ABSTRACT . ' ' , ' ^ 

Assufning that today's school administrator must 
manage the organisational contraction associated with declining 
resources, the authors of this research report investigated the 
causes of contraction a-nd its effe^s on school systems in terms of 
demdgraphic changes, economic changes ^ and political considerations. 
The researchers examined the policy alternatives of closure, 
consolidation, and shared* use ^by analyzing the impact of closure on 
three" school sites and of consoli^t.ion and shared use on one site 
each. Six variables relating to the ^ize of .the general and student 
populations within each school's service area were considered for the 
years 1960-80, using U.S." census and .1974 Polk Profile survey dat*a. 
The research results showed that school closure as a policy choice a 
had a neutral effect on most variables. Wh«n there were immediate 
impacts, they tended to be negative. However, in one case school 
closure was related positively to, increases in the school-age and 
younger populations. Shared, use was related negatively to mostj' 
demographic variables. When assessment of the relationship between 
the intervention and the demographic variables was possible, there 
tended to be a balance between the neutral, and positive trends. • 
Consolidation showed little relationship to changes already in 
progress. The authot concludes that the contraction policy chosen has 
an impact on neighborhoods where environmental' forces converge and 
resource scarcity increases competition. (Authpr/PGD) 
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MANAGING CONTRACTING SYSTEMS- 
THREE POLICY ALTERNATIVES 



Richard L* Andrews * ' , * 

University of Washington 

The management tasks and .decisional setting confronting the school 
administrator today is markedly changed from the growth era of the 1950s 
and 60s. The challenges f'acing' educators then were the ne,ed for more 
te&chers and classrooms to meet rising enrollments, and more efficient 
scnooling to meet the challenge, of the perceived superiority of Russia 
posed by Sputnik. Instead of expansion and growth, today'.s school admini- 
strator must oversee the necessary contractions associated with declining 
resources. State revenue sources ^ire threatened by thos^ who would limit 
dr roll back taxes * and a new federal administration has reduced federal 
assistance to education. Declining student enrollments mean declining aid 
from traditional sources, >^d fixed costs cannot be reduced evenly in pro- 
po|;tion to enrollment declines. 

The management of declining resources Ifad been a difficult problem for 
school administrators and school Ifaard members. They were relatively ill 
equipped to effectively manage' the problem, largely because their training 
an'd experience* took place in periods of incremental growth, and Jh^ decline 
started at a time when they had >ittle, if any, time to plan for the impact 
of that decline. ^Furthermore, the diff icuTty they experiefnced in managing, 
the decline had beerr compounded by the lack/ of uniformity in the rate of 
decline throughout the nation, and within regions and individual school 
districts. The variance tn birth rates according to race and socioeconomic 
status and the relative imbalance between in- and out-mi oration in indivi- 
dual schooV districts has greatly increased the complexity of the problem. 
Parents, students, and teachers whx) were affected by the decisions often 
seemed better organized and more politically sophisticated than those who 
were trained as school administrators or elected as schooj -board members. 

. Observing- this phenomenon led Eisenberger and Keough (1974) to conclude 
that parents, t^tudents, teachers, and principals .had enormous investments 
in their local schools— social, emotional , and financial . Bespite the 
psychological pressures, however, some schools would have to close/ and 
alleviating the fears of thes6. interested groups was probably the most 
important aspe'cTVof a succe.SsTul school-closure pcJlidy. Thus, what ,w&s 
needed was a jguicie to effective, school closing. Indeed, -studies Conducted 
.early in the decade found that school, districts faced with decliniiig 
enrollments and resources chose* in the main, one^ojicy a'lternati\Ae— 
school closurb. Two initial studies, however, coi«B^ by the National 
Facilities Laboratory Q974) and by Andrews et al. (ly74), suggested that 
the decisional settingwas more complex^ and that defining thej^problem" ,and 
assessing the^.lrapacts of policy alteVnatives were important. Andrews et^ 
al. noted that^z-during 1950-70, a period of unparalleled grow.th, decisions 
regarding , the placement of new schools were relatively simple: Population 
'movements alreaiJy under. way were projected and new schools were t)uilt in. 
open spaces near those areas of population growth. * . ^\ ^ 



Decisions reg^irding enVollment declines, consequent excess space, and 
possible closure of schools, however, were considerably more complex* 
Andrews further noted that:' . 



They are complex -because of the relationship between school deci- 
^ sions and the consequent effects these de'cision's may' have upon the 
environment surrounding the schools. We are becoming more Sensi- ^ 
tive- te the deteriorating con?lition of.'our cijties,*the demands of 
an advanced technological society, and the need to pre^^rve our 
•environment. We are .beginnifig to recognize tne interrelatedness ^. 
'of all variables in our ^ecosystem. In sum, it could be argued 
that educational dewsions are eco'logical decisions and tljat . 1^ ^ 
^* negative consequences of short-sighted' ecological educational ^ 
^ decisions ar?e costly and difficult- to reverse- (p. 32)^ 

Revjews of the literature, at, that tim^ indicated a rather limited 
information bas'e, a-l though several study efforts had been made. Some 
studies outlined procedures for closing schools and (as ^was the case with 
the Educational Facilities Laboratory study) also provided an anali/s|s of 
population projections; but little emphasis had been placed on the ecologi- 
cal aspects of the problem of school closures in response to declining^ 
resources. Thus, in 1974 Andrews et al. conducted a nation-wide study of' 
60 schooVdistricts in an' attempt to extend 'the inf orm.ation ^base of ecolo- 
gical aspects by assessing the .experiences of these school' districts' that 
had closed elementary schools, or were planning to do so. 

• > 9 

Five major topics were explored: (a) criteria used for school closure 
decisions, (b) optimum elementary scho6i size and me^ods of determining 
building capacity,' (c) amount of cost saN^ing resulting f^^om closure of ele- 
mentary schools, (d) disposition .of closed buildings, and (e) impact of 
closures on surrounding neighborhoods. 

In .deciding which schools to close^ the majority of the districts (77.5 



-per cent) u§ed three or fewer criteria 
(a) declining enrollment, (b) age of bu 
Relatively »few districts used such cri 
neighborhoods^ . impact on' educational 
values, or out-migration of young f ami lie 



the most frequently -used being: 
Iding, (c) desegregation efforts, 
eria for clpsure as: ' impact on 
Drograms, crime 'rates^ proper-ty 



Twenty districts* had conducted either formal or informaV evaluations 
regarding the impact of-, closure decisions. . For the ' mo sj: -part, these 
districts reported that: (a) neighborhoods quickly diminished in viability 
after the elementary schools were closeU, (b) some neighborhoods v^ere 
complete ly.„ destroyed, (c) sup[Dort for public education diminished in the 
districts as a result of tlie closure decisions, and (d) extreme care must 
be taken in orxler to avoid turning a district toward further racial isola- 
tion of its pupils. • ' ^ ^ ' 



Those., districts conducting' formal evaluations of • the impact of the 
school closure decisions further concluded that in those areas: (a) ifi 
some cases, the wrong ones had been blosed, 6nd new schools would have to 
be built, (b) property values dec^lined, ^(c) grime rates increased, 
(d^ young families were more seUctiveJn buyi'ng houses in those areas, and^ 
(e) there was a sharp decline in the number of students residing there/ 

It seems that* whisn. faced with the p^enpmenon of declining ^n^ol Indent, 
school districts decided to, close, elementary schools.. ' Having made the 
assumption that: (a) xle^lining enrollment was a "problem," and that 
(b) closure was the bast "policy alternative," these districts app-lied a 
limited number of criteria to their various schools and proceeded with 
closure. criteria used most frequently were declining enrollment and 

^ge of facility. 

* The authors concluded that, .based upon .the experiences of the 60. school 
districts, the' consequences of closing- schools may be much more farr 
reaching than originally suspected. There were prj^lijuinary indications 
that the quality of life' in a neighborhood may be adversely affected by a 
closure ^deci.sioa. - » ' • ^ 

But, in any case the closure of elementary schools is an exceed-' 
• ingly complex issue, having^extensive and pervasive ramif ieintions 
in virtually alT aspects of urban life. Onqe an elementary school 
is closed, the environmental forces of outmigrrftion, population 
decline, and neighborhood deterioration are set in motion. II; is 
' difficult—if not frapossible--to reverse th^se forces, (p. 32) 

Sipiilarly^ Ro.senfelt concluded from his review that: 

Closure decisions are rarely made on the- basis of rational argu- 
ments. Emotions cloud the issues,* and tHe perceivfed benefits oi^ 
^, losses depend on which outcome,s are valued. In truth, the deci- 
sions ought to reflect the needs of the antire, commuhity— nqeds . 
often met l?y the alternatives to closure, (p.. 15) / ' 



The conclusions drawn by Andrews et al. (1974) --that once an elementary 
school is closed,* powerful forces which may le^d to the deterioraftion of a 
neighborhood are set in motion— were further tested in a study commissioned 
by the National Ihstitute of Education artd desi^gned to a;ssess in a more^ 
systematic manner ,the environmental impacts of closure decisions. This' 
study (EiSman et al., 1976) was conducted in a single urban school district 
and included the study of ni^e elementary school attendance areas. Closed 
schools or schools threatened with closure ^served a?^ experimental neighbor- 
hoods and matched neighborhoods where no closures had occurred served *as 
control sites. ' * : . 



The studywas designed to answer the basic question, "Is the 'quality' 
of a neighborhood' changed by school closure?" The *f ihdings of the study ^ 
were that respondents who had experienced; cl^stire thought the neighborhood 
did or would change becaus'e of the schooled osure; the closure may lead in 
some areas to rapid changes in overall cooimunitj^ structure; no consistent 
relationship or'pattern of increased crime oV increased incidences in resi- 
dential fires waj found; and that som? support for the hypothesis that the 
closure had impacts on property values and property turnover, Wher*^, dif- 
ferences were fqupid, the experimental neighborhood experienced a greater 
property turnover rate than did its control ^site, suggesting less neighbor- 
hood stability during the post-closure period, ^ caused* by increased out- 
migration of families. While no long-term, impact was found on assessed 
land values, a short-term impact was .noted 'in the Qxperimen^\ neighbor-, 
hood where an absolute drop in Sales values occurred in the year imme* 
diatelyvfollowing closure." Residential investment*increa$ed in the contrpl, 
site and commercial investment increased in the- experimental site. 

The findings from this , study supported 'the hypothesis that closure of 
an elementary school can have a negativeyirtipact on the environment." How- 
ever, that effect is neighborhood specific and not generic to all school 
closure decisipns. Greatest impacts were observed .in areas of high tran- 
sition and/qr'^'COmpetition for land use. This condition lead the authors to 
concluda'^th^t^an urban elementary school is one factor affecting urban 
neighborhood vitalit^y. Further, the possibility that school, cjosure. policy 
may cause people tb" change attitudes toward schools and their neighborhood 
or cause them to move, is a factor that deserves, careful consideration in 
future. policy determination. 

Both the Andrews et al*. study (1974) and the Eisman et al. study (1976) 
had weaknesses.^ Andrews and his colleJigues dearit only with reported and, 
in many cases, school adnrfnistrators* informal .observa'tions of im[iacts on 
neigt>borhoods; Eismann et al. (1976) failed 'to provide a clear criterion 
for the determination- of significant impacts, which may have caused mis- 
interpretations , in soviB, cases. Furthermore," lack of precisely matched 
"neighborhoods raises some concerns about thq validity of the comparisons. 
However, in spite of these weaknesses, policy issues and their relationship 
to, en\/ironmental* impacts were raised and in some casi^s documented. While 
/fndrews et al . concluded tf]at closure of any- neighborhood elementary school 
set powerful forces of potentially negative impacts' into motion, the Eisman 
et al. study clearly foungl, in spite of any methodological "limitations, 
that all neighborhoods were not as fragile as Andrews and his colleagues 
had suggested in the earlier study, but that the closure policy in select^^d 
neighborhoods had a negative ecological effect. 

Nfearly a decade has passed since the initial studies. Fewer Pupils/ 
Surplus Space , (Educational Facilities Labdratory, 1974) and The , Environ- 
mental Impact of School Closures (Andrews et al., 1974). were conducted in 
order to identify the potential magnitude of the problem' And the negative 
effects of closure decisions. The ensuing decade has provided a Ijaborator/ 




to study the effects of .various policy alternatives and the 'management 
prq,(?lems associated with responding- to tj^i'e decline'. The issues have'beQome 
moiPe focused, the policies more diyerse, and the tiecisional alternatives 
more comprehensi.ve\ Seemingly, the policies with respect to the management 
of the problern, the process, and resulting decisions may, themselves, c6n- 
, tribute to the . already-complex problem facetj^by the school administrator 
and school board in managing' the decline. 

•Several issues have become cl-ear, not the leasT of which is;t+ie defi- 
nition of the problem itself. In the following secti6ns I deal with some 
of these issues (e^.g*, the .definition of the'problem^ demographic 1:hanges,. 
etc.) before turning to the results of the study reported^here: . 



Issues; The Problem Defined '. 

The .overall period of decline associated with both' cities aad urban 
school districts can be viewed'as the result of^ several diff'erent types of 
changes that have been occurring in these sectors during the T^st fifteen 
years.' While there have been thousands of individual changes within in- 
dividual cities across the country, the major changes can be grouped into 
three general categories--demographic, economic,' and political* Regarding 
• the /question of which Change was most instrumental in initiating the 
decline, there is no clear-cut response. What is ijnportant. to 'this dis-^ 
cussion, however, is that these categories are Jnterrelated and interact 
with each other in creating a general problem. "Many of the changes ini- 
tially occurred somewhat simultaneously within this environment, interact- 
ing with each other, and resulted in yet more problems which, in. turn, 
caused changes generating yat a new set of interrelated problems. Thus, 
the pathologies are systemic. The problems facing school districts today, 
whije not exactly the s^me nation-wide, are the problems of the cities in 
which they are located.* The most pervasive problems have, evolved with 
changes in the economy,* the era of decline encompassing the 1970s and early 

1980s- , . . • ' ■ * 

Along with this period of decline has grown yet a larger f5rob1emy both 
affecting and affected by the economic and fiscal problems associated with 
'the period--the pr^oblem of politi^chl non-ownership of a politically tense 
situation in which no one.wants to become involved. 

Declining enrollment is only a symptom' of the larger problem and must 
be^viewed as such. However, a symptom can become pathological. An un- 
^checked fever can destroy an organism if left uncontrolled; just as the 
underlying disease can destroy it. One must not lose sight of the fact^ 
however, ,that efforts to reduce the .fever (taking aspirin) is only dersi^r^ed 
to control^ the symptom and does not focus on the underlying causes/ Vf§ 
mus.t_DOt Become prebtcupied with symptonvs to the exclusion of the ilncler^ 
lying systemic problems. 



What, do we do, then, in the face of declining enrollment in the school* 
system? Do we remorsefully bang our collective head?--or'tenapiously bury 
it in the sand?' * Or do we use our managership to analyze the dilemma, iden- 
tify the problems and trends, ancl redesign our thinking? The latter of 
the?e alternatives provides the most promise. To do so we must first shed 
the nbtion that we are "managing decline," but rather t^ke the view that we 
are faced with the management of "contract lYig systems." * j 

The word contract is composed of two Latin- words --com meaning together, 
and trahere , meaning to draw. It has \m verbal definitions, one being "to 
write up an agreement or covenant^" the other "to make smaller." Webster's 
New World Dictionary gives one transitive-verb meaning as "to reduce in 
size ar bulk." I believe contracting is a more ^appropri ate way to conc^p- 
^tualize the problOTS ai>d the processes needed to restructure and xompress 
the public -school system. Other words and phrases such as "depression," 
"dqcjining," and "no-growth," strike me as less-than-satisfactory frame- 
works. Contraction, with reference ,to public schools, is a. broad term \o 
"describe: (a) controls and reductions in tax dol.lar transfers to. schools 
for salaries, capital construct ion, facilities, maintenance and operati^onr 

(b) limitations on the hiring of teachers, administrators,, and other staffs 

(c) cuts in budget allocations f^n schoql programs, particularly special 
education; and (d) use and/br reuse of schools. 

A number of observers (Taylor, Ray, Weiler, & Jecks) ^ conclude that' 
contracting educational systems, triggered by declining enrollment, have 
become characteristic of the industrialized or developed nations, as can be 
seen in Table ,1. This seems to 'suggest^ that developed and developing 
nations have moVe in common than first meets the eye; and that we have yet 
ta thoroughly explore and define the nature and extent of the contraction 
issue. For instance, while enrollment ;is presently declining in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and to a' lesser degree'^in college and uni- 
versity programs, the numbers of «ults engaged in p'art-time and non-formal 
education is dramatically ihcreas^ing. ■ * j 

The causes. of contraction in ediicatipn are complex and varied^ Among 
the more obvious are; (a) national or regional economic dislocation and 
inf>ation, (b) the competing demanjds of other sectors--ecoriomic, health, 
social welfare, military, manpower, etc.; (cj political rivalry and (naneu- 
vering to control fiscal resources and the £ost of education; (d) lower 
birth rates resulting j'n declining enrollment; (e) public hostility toward 
schools and lack, of confidence in the educational system. 

' The ; manifestations of contraction are intricate, diverse, and com- 
pounded.' For instance, budget cuts result in the reduction of teaching and 
other staff; this, in turn, means a; higher pupi 1/teacher ratio, weaker sup- 
port Services, atid program cutb.ac^s which cause a lowering* of the quality^ 
of educa'tion. School closure may affect marginal savingfS, but community 
breakdown may result, with serious social cost ramifications. 
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' . It ts' certainly not ^'easy task to sort out the causes of contraction 
arid to discriminate causesv from effects,- for effects cause othjer* problems, 
and the so'lution J^o one problem may' give rise to others. Lower enrollment 
in industrialized nations i's tnainly. an effect of the lower birthrate, due, 
'In .part, to increased standards of education' and living. Reduced school 
ennoHment gives rise to demands for reductions in educational spending, 
also pressured '^by political and economic^ factors.^ SchoaJ closure may 
result in tax-dollar savings, and it may cause community stress. 

^ * tn the face of urgent demands on, the school system, educational manage- 
ment specialists must waste no . time in probing big questions such' as: 
What are the causes and effects of contraction? What will be its short-^ 
and long-ter^m impact on the scf)ools% the community, and the profession? 
What must be done to improve management responses, to relieve the pres- 
sure;?, and to combat negativism? Getzels would have us transform the issue 
of contraction into a manageable - problem., The educational system of 'an 
industrialized country must be seen as a part of a larger macro-system of 
"interlocking sectors" based on' demographic, social, and economic^ require- 
ments. While su,ch interrelated; changes can be considered as a wholerra 
dynamic situation of change— The following discussion of these major 
changes considered each of the three areas as separately as possible. 

Demoqraphrc Changes , / • 

Many demographic changes have, occurred within the last several years, 
the result of whijjh has been a redistribution of population throughout the 
nation. . This has occurred as a result of an ever-increasing segment of the 
total population becoming geographically mobile. There has been an' overal 1 
decline of population 'in large 'cfties as white, higher-income families 
migrate to the suburbs to escape .increasing levels of crime, traffic.con- 
gestion, and' water and air .pollution. While some persons have moved and 
are ^tlll moving irtto the cities, they .number much fewer 'than those moving 
out. Generally, there has been an influx of pobr,( uneducated minorities 
inta the larger central cities, creating within those boundaries a hlgh- 
rfeed, lownincome population. With this increase in numbers of minorities 
has come ^in. accompanying increase in the levels of racial segregation and a 
,drop in the median income level. ' 

While minority influx has befen ihe most prevalent trend, there have 
alsiK been some young, white, we 1 1 -.educated but childless couples moving 
into the central city' areas. This migration has been one of the conditions 
that has exacerbated the problem of declining ^enralimen-f in schpols. The 
declining birth rate in the 1960s and 1970s has contributed greatly to this 
problem as have a decline in^the fertility rate and a liberalization of 
existing abortion laws, resulting in fewer children enrolled Mn schools.. 

This factor o? declining etirbllment, combined with the influx, of poor 
minorities into the, central cities ha$, resiilted not in an increase in the 

V 

1» 



total school-age population, but an increase in the number of ^xpensive-to- 
educate school-age children needing additipnal services beyond those of 
regular edycation in a wide variety of areas^*^ Among these needs are'voca- 
tional ^education, compensatory education, spec i at .education, j and language 
educatTon. These conditions represent a marked change fron/ the view of 
city life and urban education held priof' to trte 1960s. At that time', 'it 
was deemed far more desirable to live in city ar*eas. In earlier times, in 
fact, parents held city schools in high regard and preferred to enroll 
the i IT ch.il dren in them. In the late 1960s and early 197Gs, in the largest 
cities, there emerged a trend toward using private jather than public 
schools. Whether this caused a drop in quality or in quantity is not 
known, but">rfiicliever 'is the case, by 1975, large city schools were pro- 
ducing students who were, on the average, below the national^median in 
science, writing, reading, literature,^mus^c, social studies, and mathema- 
tics ( Digest of Educational Statistics^ ); and who- were consistently and 
'notably lower th^n students in suburban areas. ^These. demographic ctranges 
have, in combination, brought about a decline in both .city life and urbaYi 
educational institutions. < y 



Economic Changes . ' . • ^ 

Fiscal capacity * During th.is same period there has tfeen ifiarlced. change 
in the general economy. . The impact of this change upon urtan areas has 
been a decline in the economic base supporting 'employment and incomd and, 
.in turn, city revenues. i The major factor contributing to this declirie )ias 
been an ever-increasing private 'employment suburbanization to tlie e^ctent 
that currently the private economy in cities does not offer a sufficient 
rate of growth to sustain increases in. city budgets." ' , ' * ^ 

Accurate measures of the ^onomic baser-the fiscal Capacity of cilties-- 
is of extreme importance to consioter Jn this discussion ' of contraction 
since Both city and urban school districts share the same sources of'rlve- 
nue and both, are finding operating funds difficult to obtain. [ 

. UntiJ now, we've measured fisca^l capacity primarily, by as$essed^ J*:^,*f 
property valuation per child, and that makes sense, because mos^ * * 
local school districts acquire revenue through the proper^ty ^tax^fT 
Now we're finding that the composition of the property tsix is^* * 

..equally important. School districts with a high percentage ofv,^ ^- 
'tommercial -and industrial property tend to have higher'expendi^re 
levels than thosfe with residential property. Income is alsV^an .. '\' 
important factor in tax rates and spendjng levels (American School 
Board Dburnal, 1978)^1 ' \> : M^-* 

' . ^ * . ' ^ '\ Vv;..^ 

The consideration of the . economic base, then, needs, to go beyond trie pro- 
perty valuation standard* An expanded measure of the economic base might; 
better be considered to include the following: \ ^ 



1. All tangible property value per capita including both real and 
personal, taxable and non~taXab1e 'property. . This is C|f particular 
impbr^^nce if large amounts of real estate are becoming non- taxable. 

The per capita resources of banks and other financial institutions. 

> 3. AvaiTable human resources identified by Qharacteri sties of the total 
"popuTa:tionc as well as of the labor force, the ^nost important of 
which*' are::; age," with an increasing older population ind-icating a 
^ .pQSsiWq decline in economic conditions; level of education; income 
. l^v.el "^d le\fel of employment,^ where increasingly lower levels indi- 
:^ * ^^'-cate. de^Sirte' In fiscal capacity.*^ 

-v., 4. Per^ona^f 'Weorns per capita. * . • 

> ^ . " ' 

^♦5.';Num({e> and value of ^building ' permits. Little or no land being 
^^vaiJatje for;.riSw development will contribute to a rising tax rate 
^ich,*\tri.<turn,;^rdiscourages new development* 

\^ 6. Business 'S^jtd^ retail . sales. In tnis period of economic decline, 
\ there/has bgj^n a^ increase in the levels of wholesale and distribute 
v^- y 1^9 tfU^ici^s^fes wj^tjijn urban areas, resulting in the cities function- 
r ing as,;3^rvke centers for suburban communities rather than vi^al, 

^ ' growing; S^reaS//; • 

c " Inflation ^^' tJ^ fifteen years fi^ve been characterized by an 

; ever4incr*fea$.1ftg' in' the rate of economic inflation which has had- a 

great(,. effect'^.-on ^opet-ty .values, retail sales, personal and corporate 
'ibconie,, and si^te "ertirii^ local tax bases. The effect of the tax base par- 
^ttcui^rly'.'iiaS'i^^ a *'g]re^^t^problejTi since in an inflationary period the .tax 
^bajse iparticuVrl]^^ does not increase as rapidly as do 

ex^endf.turies. i'^.,aT;f.are\l of. t On a i;jation-wide lev^J^'^ntral- 

city Rrpp6;rty t'aTu'e^^^^^^ have not even been equal io general "property 

, .,V3|ue *|hcr^iase^$,^ . even greater t^aa stverage * problem^ in 

\ " ^^'^In "the c^Vtj^l cliy area^ ih Vec/ent years, there haS been ^ deteriora-' 
...tiojfi of.;[the r ta>iv bel^J as ju^^ measures/ There has been 

%^'V3^^4"g]^ncrefd^s^^^^^^ property valuation and tax rates, accompanied 

'/by. 'gentsSra^l *'date^^^^ central city housing stock with increases in 

';^vajl1able mdUipie housing units.*' •fiespite^this, taxable property per 
>>'studlnt 'in ceht^al ciiiy areas is valued at'ii highfer^an average level. 
,;Ihis pheQomenoQ •r6sult;S in an increase in the commercial arKi industrial 
^c(}fFi^er«s withifj tife cities. Accompanying this has been an increase in non- 
Haxablefe pr;operty ^ithih the larger cities, in effect, resulting from a 
;!^ro'\9.ii)!; in^-jsub^l^c tiousingi In 1978, for example, 45' per cent of the 
***AatiVnys public housing was contained in the 35 largest school districts 
(iMurphyV 1^78 ,'p-^. 260).. - 



Another concept of importance to" both Revenues and expenditures is ifhat 
/Of increasing overburden. .Municipal overburden is, in essence, § drain on 
the city budget resulting from th^ requirement of a city to provide in- 
creasing funds for pol ice, , fire, sanitation,' health and hospital^ and 
public welfare. These services have been increasing in recent! years duetto 
the increase in the low socioeconomic status of the population. In addi- 
tion, cities are required to provide certain services to suburban areas. 
.The portion of the population with the ability to pay for the services, 
however, is moving into ^the subu/ban areas where costs are lower, thus, 
increasing the tax burden on employed residents within the city. 

Education, too, -is experifincing a period of overburden. There is a 
contracting fiscal capacity to fund services, a high concentration of lOV/- 
income, special-need students, and a trend of declining enrollment contri- 
buting to high personnel costs an^ ^excess physical needs. As in the case 
of cities, the needs of the school" district too' may cause changes in th^ 
tax structures. ,This also contributes to changes In assessed property 
values—the capitalization within the area. What occurs then is a spiral 
of decline in the economy. IJhile demand for services is increasing, the 
overall ability to pay is decreasing, placing undue tax burder^ on the city 
population, 'which is the least able to pay. 

PoJitical Considerations 

— ^ ^ » < 

Within every community and subcommunity environment there exists a 
political framework constraining the decisions made by policy maker^s within 
"^hat environment.. This political framework, with its accompanying con- 
. straints, exists at the l^cal, state, and federal levels, and affects all- 
areas and levels of policy. Policy and fiscal decisions in both cities and 
urban school districts should be made with the intent to provide maximum 
benefit to all affected by those decisions. The reality of the situation^ 
however, is thai^ only politically expedient decisions are made—those that 
further the personal careers of the decision makers, reflecting the wishes 
of the most powerful interest group. The group in power, however, is not a 
, .consistent one and poliWal -values shift quickly from conservative to 
liberal and back again, resulting in. inconsistent policy and fiscal deci- 
sions. As both city and urban school districts are experiencing a spiral 
of decline^ these inconsistent decisions on policy and fiscal matters only 
serve to cTmplify the problems. Issues such as loca] control of government 
and schoojs, mandated versus *optioiial programs, contract and union con- 
straints,* and racial ^ concerns are some of the major ^critical areas for 
decision . makers ' at this time. ^ Consistency in de'fcisions is required, 
keeping in' ruind that a decision in one area directly or indirectly affects 
iill otner areas* ^ • * ^ 

" The existing political environment in the urban sector is becoming 
increasingly^ complicated as well as fragmented. Competition f%r funds and 
governmental services is coming from-a wide variety of interest groups. 
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This situation contributes to an overaU feeling of fiscal conflict between 
local government and local school districts with a declining percentage of 
^taxpayers who aire willing to psiy the high taxes required to support all 
necejsary services. The courts and state legislatures are increasingly 
becoming involved in financing problems, particularly those of education. 
The urban/suburban, split is w^idening/ causing fragmentation in *cross-area 
support for services. Stiff competition for funds and services is occur- 
ring both vertically, within . educational and governmental departriients and 
programs; and horizontally, between the government and educational sectors; 
as well as between 'departments and programs. 



Summary of the' Problem ^ 

The fiscal and economic health of our nation's cities and urban school 
fj.istricts ii a topic for joint cqnsideration. Finances and economics are 
inseparable. A^lecline in the economic b?ise of a city (decrease in avail- 
able funds) leads to inadequate' services; to. rising tax rates; to further 
economic decline. In school districts, the cycle is similar and closely 
related to the existing general economic conditions. A decline in popula- 
tion (out-migration to suburbs) leads to neighborhood deterioration; .to 
deline in property values; to further out-migration; to school closure; to 
a further decline in poplation; and so on. 

There is an interdependency between these sectors. A school system 
without a strong tax base and without individuals who value education, will 
have no financial resources— no public support; a city without good schools 
may not be abte^^to attract and hold the middle class residents who 
revitalize the city ?und contribute to a strong tax base. The impact of 
contraction must be dealt with -cooperatively by these two sectors. Joint 
decisions must be made regarding the allocaton of scarce shared resources- 
decisions based on an in-depth analysis of the effectiveness and efficiency 
of programs and services; decisions made to maximize benefits over costs; 
decisions removed from the political arena. - \ 

»The decisions regarding resource allocation need to focus on the con- 
cept of scarcity. With only scarce resources available, they must be allo- 
cated among competing uses. Alternatives must be considered. There must 
be an increased awareness on the part of the public that resources can be 
combined in different proportions to reach goal? that have been identified 
as of central benefit to the greatest number of people. 

• • ♦ 

Given a)' the condition of scarcity and b) the possibility of pro- 
ducing commodities with v^ir^ing proportions -of inputs, decisions 
ideally should be made that employ the minimum-cost combination of 
resources for various commodities (Benson, 1976, p. 6-7).^ 

Survival is also a key concept to consider. 



Survival [is] •presumably a, constant preoccupation of almost all 
organizations • . . depends not only on such mundane matters, as 
efficiency %nd profits, 'but upon *the acceptance of output and' 
methods of ^operation by significant sectors of the organ,izat ion's 
venvironment (Perrow, 1970, p. 99-100). 

^ « 

A master plan for economic stabilization,* too, is of primary importance 
in coping with this cycle of contraction. Resource allocation decisions 
affect all sectors of ^he general economy of a city* (e.g^., taxes, expen- 
diture levels, etc.). <^ . ' \ ' 

Without a master plan the "logical" solutions of contraction might 
in fact intensity the original problem. For, example, reduced ser- 
vice and school "Accessibility leads to a reduction in sphool popu- . 
lation to mores school closures ... the implication [being] that 
the community . surrounding the targeted school has lost--rtS youth 
and, vitality (NSPRA, 1976). ^ ^ 

^Following this, same* examjile further, ^ consider some options to -school 
closure that could differently affect the' prevailing general economic con- 
ditions but might, without closer examination of. all related benefits and 
costs, be rejected as foolish or' as not economically sound. 

1. Absorption— using extra, space for new school activities or to expand 
existing programs. »: . - ^ • 

2. . Expanding schooling opporttini ties— handicapped programs, adult educa- 

tion, Yoc^tional and career. education, alternative schools. 

3. Joint-venturing and community service centers. 

4. ' Commuity college ^^tell ites , ^ 

5. Sales and leasing— private schools, merital health -clinic?, day care, 
government offices. ' ^ 

6* Mothbal ling— (vandalism and decay^ makq this the least desirable 
option). • ' r, 

7.^ Deniolition--value of building may be less than the value of the land. 



Attitude toward the generation of alternatives arrcl the management of. 
contraction is the majpr factor in the acceptance of alternatives, suCh as 
thos^ above, in allocating resources to obtain maximum city-wide benefits 
in governmeijvt^elated areas as we'll as in educational concerns. ' • 
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.Change, periods of growth, and of contraction,, must be accepted as 
natural throughout the city and "community. "Communities that retain the 
mind-set that decline is all bad view any solution as a step backward. 
Communities that accept decline as a natural--and not necessari ly 
permanent— phase in their\evolution have found it possible not only to 
accept but even to weicoiiie any ^of the effects [of decline] on their- 
schools" (NSPRA, 1976, p. 12), and by ejrtension, the 'effects of contraction 
on the functioning of the city as a whole, for educational instjtutfgns 
cannot be viewed separate.ly.^from their><.local environopyents. " . . 

The educational system 6f ' an industrialized country should be part [ 
^,of a largerMTiacro- system of "interlocking sectors" based on social 
and economic r*equir6ments, manpower planning and cast-benefit 
analysi-s (Moir,^ 1979). ' . • 

As such, subject to the saitje problem? as those other "interlocking sectors" 
with cooperative solutions 'to t;hose problems to b6 generated for the maxi- 
mum benefit of all. ■ 'A ' > ' . 
• \ ^> , • , 
What is needed at this time is adclitibnal policy research oriented 
toward assisting city governments and schoo^l districts to cope with the' 
•problems created, by the contraction; and to "^uide state and federal 
legislators as they , seek to enact policies that will ease the burden of 
decline, and to assist them in making decisions when merited (Odden, 1980, 
p\ . 150 ) . ^ . ^ . , * 



'The Study; Environmental Impacts of Selected Policy Alternatives 

f t 

' Jhis study was designed' to provide additional policy research on the 
potential impact of pursuing selected policy alternative? in response to 
contractions in enrollment and/or revenue irvselected urban sites. Central 
to this research study is th6 concept of managing contracting systems, with 
the attendant assumption that the decision setting consists of both the 
system (school district), and the environment (city) in which the schools 
were located. The school district and city interact and the linkages. be- 
.tween the system and fts environment transfer any pathologies in one to the 
other. Previous research evidence is scant on the environmental impact of 
policy alternatives for the management of contracting systems; however; ,the 
main hypothes.i^ /or this study was formulated from the conclusions of our 
previous work (Andrews et al ., 1974). and the tisman 'study (1976) v/hich 
sugges'ted that pursuing, orrly a closure policy in response to contrs^ction 
can led to negative impacts in selected neighborhood types. ^These previous 
studies focused only on the potential negative effects of a school closure 
policy; the study reported here, examined the relationships between three 
policy alternatives and environmental impacts. 



The policy alternatives examined were: * closure- -the school is closed 
and its resident and/or Attending population of students are dispursed'to 
two or more aajoining school attendance areas; consol idatfon— thre resident 
and/or attending population of students* from two or more schools is merged 
into a.jingle population, closuring one or more, or all buildings and con- 
structing a ,]iew school^ to serve the entire population; shared ps e witere a 
compatible and/or similar school program is added to the exisWng school 
to enhance its progr.am of ^offerings to the resident popujati* 'aT3d/or a 
community-of-ipt;ere§t school is created thaf combines resident students 
with the transfei^ed-'in population of students, all of whom desire "^wtthin 
schooVoptions*" . , * \ ' 

The g^eral thrust was one of examining the impact of the different 
'policy alternatives-cTn -the following variables:- 

• Population and Land Use Trends * 
, (including changes in age structure, birth rates, .racial composition, 
social and economic charactei:istics, demolitions and new s^trdctures, 
■ -and ''occupancy rates in residential and commercial structures)*, 



School Enrollment Change? ' - ' ' - 

^including analysi^s.' of student mobility, immediately following^ 

the policy choice)/ * ' ^ ' - . 

Residential Property Valaes ' • , * 

(including physical* characteristics of housing)*; 

' ' ' ' * • o 

Because of the limited.^numt?er of cases and the wide* variability of 

situisftions represented in these cases, it is important ^to .thi'pk of this 
study ef.fart as exploratory/ The most that can be said of a gen^ralizable 
nature* is that the conditiorft existing at the time of the policy choices 
and the observed impacts of th^ decision are different in .each situation* 
While ii> may be possible to draw out of this study certain types of school 
situations and to formulate, probable impacts for -them., it i^s, possible , to 
generali?,e across the widely different, situations encountered, in v.an^'ous 
urban school systems. The data pr*eSented here are but .snapshats at four 
points in .time of these dynamic variabfes^ and as such ar^limted- The 
analyses presented here aVe preliminary at this time due the. lack of 
availability of data from the 1^80 census, which will shortly become avail- 
able* , W-jth this irt mind, discussion of impacts in relation to the policy 
chosen and the several variables is provided in the following sections. 
Heavy reliance lipon U.S. CensusQ and P61k Survey data for "this ^analysis 
necessitates the usual cautions associated with use of these sources. • 

The following are briet^cfescriptions of each school by policy alterna- 
tive: ' 0 ^^/r-. 




School A 
Boundaries at the time of" 
decision (1971) 

Enrollment: 460 



Profile in 1960 

Total populatiion^,..^ 5,825 

Population under a^e 18 29.0% 

Median family income........ $ 11,600, 

Population 0-5 years.*..'.... 552' 

Profile .in 1970. • ' - ' 

Total population. ...» 6,289 

Population under age 18 24.035 

•Medj an -family ^income $ 10,2§5 

, Population 0-5' years 370 

Profile in 1974 . 

Totat population.. 5,825 

' ' Popii4ation under age 18 21.03f 

Medfan family income $ 11,600 

Population 0-5 years.' 275 

Profile ii^ 1980 - - • 

Total population 5,462 

Population .under age 18. 12.6% 

Median family income. . $ 

Population 0-5 years . 223 

' \ ■ • 



This school Served an are^a with a moderate degree ot 
residential j'solation, with major streets and arterials 
bounding the area on two' sides,^ and' a moderate-size 
business district surV^oundjng the schoot. The main 
hou$ing, stock was ^ingle-famvTy residence with a predo- 
minance of ^two-,bedroom homes. Howev^er^ there was much 
.competition, in the area for converstBn to multiplex-type, 
housing. - ^..^ 
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SCHOOL B (Closure) 




School B 
BpuQdaries' at the, tiipe of 
decision (1971) 

Enroll men t: . 160 



^ Profile Mn 1960 . ■ . 

' Total population 3,813 

Population under age 18 28.0% 

Median family income $ 5,808 

Population 0-5 years v , 375 

■ Profile in 1970 

Total population 2,100 

Population under age 18 24.035 

Median family income $ 7,864 

Population 0-5 years 179 

Profile in 1974 ^ ^ ' 

Total population 1,630 

^ Population under age 18 19.0% 

Median family income; $ 10,37Q 

• Population 0-5 years ' 205 

Profile in 1980 . 

Total popul ati on . . . . ..J . . • . * . * 1 ,341 

Population under age I6f.... 17.9%' 

Median family income $ 

"Population 0-5 years*....... 73 



]ir dene 



* School B represents a rather genotypic school in an area, 
with. rapidly deteriorating housipg stock— -m^ainly single- 
f amily, non-owner occupied--simp^y waiting to be demo- 
lished by the sprejad of a ^rather large industrial and 
commercial area. Thfe' area's resid^tial sections are 
^highly isolated from. other tyfles of Rousing. The area 
is geographically bountled on all^ sides by either major 
arterials or business and ccmmerpial interests. 
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SCHOOL C .(Closure) 

Profile in 1960 n - 

' total populatioo 23,750 

Popiflalion under age 18*..... 5.6% 

Median family jncome $ 5,375 

Population 0-5 years 537 

Profile in 1970 

Total population ^17,250 

Population under age 18...... 3*3% 

Mpdian family incone $ 7,540 

Population 0-5 years* ♦ 245 

Profile, j,n 1974 

Total population 15,255 

Population under age 18 2.0% 

Median family income $ ' 9,760 

Population 0-5 years V3(T . 

Profile in 1980 
> School C ' * 

Bounaaries at thenime of / ^Total .population 17,272 

decision^ (1971) Population under, age 18 . . . 5.1% 

^ Median family income $ 

Enrollment: 201 ' ^ Population 0-5 years ^ 380 

School C represents an area in rapid transition, next to 
the major . downtown business district in a medium siie^^-c 
urban area. There is strong land-use competition* be- 
, ^ tween. retail business ahd service, and multiple housing 
structures. The housirtg stock irj the area is large, for- - 
merly- palatial houses, many of which have been converted 
-.Into apartment' housesv It is .a large, histori^cal area 
that is intersected by mjajor arterials and scattered 
' smaller business districts' in proximity to the downtown 
business area.^ Some of its housing area was \ost to a 
freeway ttirouigh the area. The wood-frame building was \^ 
built just after the turn of the century, and was sold 
to a private developer sevejral years after closureV 
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SCHOOL D (Shared Use) 




School D' 
Boundaries at the time 
■ decision (1974:) 

Enrollment: 146 



of 



Profile in 1960 • ' . • ' 

> 

Total population..; 5,019 

Population under age 18 19.8?^ 

Median family income $ 6,896. 

Population 0-5 years. ^ 310 

Profile in 1970 

Total population .v' 5,725 

Population under age 18 IZ.% 

Median family income . ... 9,078 

Population 0-5 years I,.. ,234 

ProfiUfe in 1974 

* Tiotal population 4,149 

Population under age 18 • '16,^0% 

Median fanri^hiO^l^ome $ 14,423 

Population 0-5 years \ 14fa 



Prdfile in 1980 

Total pop\ilation. 
Population .under age 18 



Median family 
Population 0-5 

of school 



income $ 

years 



School D represents the type of school serving a neigh- 
borhood in' the- central city adjacent to a large, concerv- 
centrated, major b.usiness district, rather than scattered 
small retail and -service businesses. It is bounded an 
all sides by major freevyays, arte rials, a business 
district, and a large park. Its Jiousing stock is of two 
types— about half is smaller, two-bedroom, single-family 
homes; the other half is large homes, many of which have 
been converted to rooming houses. There is much demand 
for single-room type housing because it. is near a large 
university. The building is a wooden frame structure^ 
buiJt just after the turn of the century. 



5,668 
136 
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SCHOOL £- (ConsoVidation) 




Profile irr 1960 

Total popuTation J^j646 

Population under age 18...^. *10.6% 

Median f^imily income $ 5,086 

' , Populat^ion 0-5 years 641 

Profile in 1970 

^ ( Total population 17,591 

Population under age 18 1.8% 

Median family income..* $. 5;836- 

PppuUtion 0-5 years 88 

Profile in 1974 

» 

ToTai population 1^,549 

/ ^ ^ Population under age 18j^. ..' 3.0% 

Median family ihcome. $. •9>070 

' , ^ ' ' Population 0-5 years . -54 

Prof tie in 1980 

Schoal E ' . , * 

Boundaries at the time of ^ Total population..- ,26^156 

decision (1967). ' Population under age 18 . 3.5% 

Medi an family income 1 . $ ^ 

Enrollment: 120 • Population 0-5 years 234 

School E,^represents a school serving a neighborhod that 
was being squeezed from two sides by the expansion of a 
large university and the downtown business district. 
The area was bgynded on all four s ides and, for a1 1 
practical purposes, completely 'geographically isolated 
by a business district, the university, and natural 
barriers on the other two sides. The^ housing stock in ' 
. • the area tended to be of a single tyf)e--large pictur- 
esque homes, many of which had been converted to dooming 
houses to serve the neighboring universitj^ student popu- 
lation. There was much competition for property sites 
from the university, the downtown businesses, and 
developers. The area wds in rapid transition away from 
single-family dwellings. . 

-* 
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In addition to the data preseiited in the brief descriptions' of each of 
the study sites, additional data ^e collected from 1960, 1970,. and 1980, 
• and from the 1974 Polk Profiles on the following variables: (a) number 6f 
residential units in the area served, (b) mobility of the population,^ 
(c) owner occupancy, (d) families as a per fcent of households, (e) number 
and per cent of population under 18 years of .age, and (f) elementary school 
population, ages 6-12. The data on all variables are presented in Figures 
1 through 11 on the pages that follow. 

In order to provide some meaning to.tfie data presented in Figures 1 
^ through 11, values (^ased upon the direction^ and rate -of change from year 
9 to year in the variable), were assigned to each variable for each school. 
The sl/bpe of any variable that was resulting in a change of 1 per cent or 
more per year in a negative direction was considered to be an undesirable 
condition or trend, thus producing conditions that were less "viable" 
(viz., fewer and/or lower percentages of children in the population, higher 
mobility, fewer owner-occupied residences, and fewer f^amiliesL The slope 
of, any variable that resulted in a change in positive direction was con- 
siidered to be -►increasing the viability pf the area any was assigned a posi- 
tive value (+). Data for a given variable that was .exhibiting a "flat" 
profile— less than one per cent per^year— wa^ assigned a neutral value of 
(o). The results of the application of thfese decision rules are presented 
in Table 2. * 

t * 
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As can be seen in Table 2, School A, which was closed in 1971, 
exhibited a general demographic negative direction. Five^of the eleven 
variables were in a negative direcMpn; the remaining 'six were neutral. 
Five of these variables were tendinrg in a negative direction arttl only one 
variable was in a positive direction {% in same residence). The relation- 
ship between the closure decision and the demographic variables was neutral 
for five of the six variables identified as neutral 'before the decision; 
one variable (families as a % of householders) was positive and four were 
negative. Both before closure and at closure time, the negative relation- 
ships 'were those variables associated with total population characteris- 
tics, elementary\^hool-age children, and children under five years of age. 
The 1980 cerfsus dafe^Vy however, suggest that initial impact upon the 0-5 age 
group was not long ter^,, but that the initial impact on total population 
and el ementaryTSchopVage population continued to show negative, relation- 
ships. ' , , 

^School B, which was closed'in 1971, exhibited a general demographic 
negative profile similar tp that of School A prior to closure^^, but more 
intense. Eight ..of the variables showed a negative trend; no variables 
showed a positive trend; the three remaining variables were neutraU 
Examination of the variables shortly after the closure decision, using the 
PoTk Prcrfiles of 1974, suggests that the closure decision had a neutral 
relationship to ^all -demographic variables, except two per cent of popula- 
tion under 18 and those und^r^five years of agec 

On the other hand,''1^|^|X980 census, data suggest that the long-term 
effects dn the area showed^a positive trend in none of the study variables, 
but the area experienced increased negative trends in three variables 
(total population, population as a per cent of 1960. and children under the 
age of 18). *It should be noted that while total population decreased at an 
escalating rate, owner occupancy increased in. relative representation in 
the area population. Since the group' decreased in actual numbers during 
this period of time, one .can onl)(,.?ssurfie, that the reduction in overall 
population was greater among renters than among thbse who owned their 
homes* Thus, it cannot be assumed that growth was., occurring in this vari- 
able, but^ rather that its representation in the population was becoming 
more faV9rable. 

School C exhibited a profile quite similar to School A^and B before the 
closure decision. Six variables showed negative trends, the most crucial 
of which were the reduction in number of residential units, school-age 
children, and children under five years of age. The policy alternative 
chosen for this school was closure. The decision appears to have had 
little general impact. on the area, but rather had a neutral relationship to 
the demographic variables (ten variables were' neutral and the other showed 
a negative relationship)* The variable that ^howed ja negative relationship 
</«was total population. However, it should be noted that all variables con- 
tinued in a negative direction. 
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T^LE 2 , 
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SCHOOLS, ACTION 
TAKEN AND DATE 
OF INTERVEjiTION 



/ 



DIRECTION AND 

OBSERVATION TIMES 
OF DEZ-IOCRAPHIC 
VARIABLES 



SCHOOL A 
(Action: 
Closure) 
1971 



SCHOOL B 
(Action: 
Closure) 
1971 



SCHOOL C 
(Action: 
Closure) 
1965 



SCHOOL D 
(Action: 
Shared Use! 
1974 



SCHOOL E 
(Action: 
Consolidation) 
1967 
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LIST OF VARIABLES 



1» Total Population 

2. Population as a 

Z of 1960 

3. If of Residential 

^ Units 

4. % in Same 

Residence 

5. Z Owner Occupied 

6. Families as a % 

of Householders 

♦ 

7. N under 18 Years 

of Age 

8. % of ^population 

under 18 Years 

9. Elementary School 

Age Population 

10. N under 5 years 

of Age 

11. Z of Population 

under 5 Years 
of Age 



- + 



12* Source of Altera 
£ivc land uses 



Retail Busi 
Res. I 
Multiplex 
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Ind/Comm. 
Wholesale 



Retail Bus. 
Service 
Multiplex 



Retail Bus. 
Service 
Multiplex 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



Retail Bus. 
Service 
Multiplex 



'before - The period of time from 1960 to the da.te of action; "ACTION - period 
Of time within a year either side of the decision; ^AFTER - Period of time from 



the action to 1980. 
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The profile of School C, while quite similar to. Schools A and B for 
both before and action, is quit^ different from School A or B after the 
closure decision. The 1974 Polk Profiles and the 1980 census data suggest 
that this area now exhibits a very positive demographic profile in relation 
to seven demographic variables. In fact, it appears to be experiencing a. 
rebirth. Among those with positive changes are both total population and 
th6 representation of both school-age and pre-school children residing in' 
the jarea. The only negative variable was ^ per cent of population in the 
same residence. Given the rebirth in families and younger population, one 
would expect to find the higher mobility rate at the last observation^ time. 

School D is located in a residential area where the policy chosen was 
program enhancement through shared use of a compatible program housed in 
the buildi^ng. This choice was made* in 1974. In the period of time before^ 
the decision, the area was exhibiting ' negative trends in six variables^ 
positive trends in three variables, and a neutral profile in the other, two 
variables. In spite of the fapt tha^t it had a negative trend in only six 
variables, afl of theSe were related to total population and representation 
of younger children in the population. The positive trends observed were 
a decrease jn mobility, increase in owner occupancy, and an incre.ajse in the 
number of families iTi the area^ This decision was only made in 1974; thus, 
we have but one data point for analysis--namely, the 1980 census data. 
These data suggest that the program enhancement was positively related to 
an increase in the number of elementary-school -age children, nunober of 
school-age-children in general, and total population. Data fropi the post- 
enhancement peridd suggest that the gains achieved during the period of 
intervention were sustained. Positive relationshps were found for school- 
age children and both general population measures. A negative trend' was 
observed for pwner occupied. However; the initial gains in the under-five 
age group seem6d to level in the yearsafter the initial intervention. 

School E displayed the most negative profile of all the schools in 
19fe0. Nine of the variables of interest met the decision rule test of a 
negative impact. The only variable showing a positive trend was the popu- 
lation growth when considered cjgainst the 1960 base. There was one neutral 
variable— the number of residential units. 

The relationship between the contraction policy decision, consolida- 
tion, and the varicibles of inte^rest was, for all practical purpos'es, 
neutral.* -Some ten variables fit neither the negative nor positive decision 
rule, and thus were considered to have no reUtionship to the decision. The 
remaining variable, population as a percentage of 1960, met the negative 
decision rul-e. ^ However,' the profile of the area in 1980, appears to 
resemble a rebirth similar to that observed in School C. Of the eleven 
demographic variables, nine met the decision rule for the positive impact; 
the other twb--per cent in the same resixdence and per cent under 18— were 
neutritl. 'T'he area appears to be rapidly increasing in general population, 
spawned by an 'Expanding number of residential units. In addition, it is 
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'increasing in the number of families, owner-occupied- residences, and house- 
-holds with pre- school and school-age children. For example, the area con- 
tained oply 229 schoo1-age chidren and 88 pre-school children in 1970; in 
1980 the area contained 688 school -age and,,-2a4 pre-school children— an 
increase- of .iSOO- per cent and 267 per cent/ respectively. From a demo- 
graphic poirftjof-view, this urea appears to be rapidly ^returning to an area 
"of high vi^ipijity. . " \ . ' 



Summary and Conclusiot» , " ^ 

</ 

The data .gathered in this study sugges-t that there is a relationship 
between the cont^ction policy' choice and the impact upon neighborhoods 
where there are a myriad of converging forces and competing uses for scarce 
resources. • ~ 

. The conclusions from our earlier and the Eisman study were that there 
are powerful environmental forces at work in these -neighborhoods which, in 
the main, were experiencing a moderajte to high .degree of negative demo- 
graphic trends. Jhese trends were: (a) a shrinking genera] population 
base, (b) decreases in both school-age and pre-school populations, 
{c) stable to negative trends in numbers of housing units, and (d) increas- 
ingly less-stable populations with higher mobility rates, lower levels of 
owner occupancy, and less representation of families in the general popu- 
lations. 

The use Df school closure as the policy choice was by and large neutral 
with respect to most variables. When there were imnediate impacts th6y' 
tended to be negative and related to reductions in elementary school-age 
and pre-school age ' children. Out of 33 possilSle cases, only one positive 
tre'nd was found,' which w^s an increase in per cent of families as 
homeowners. 

When comparing closure sites on the long-term relationship between the 
variables and the closure policy, the impacts were directly related to the 
study sites. Two sites showed considerable continuing .long*term negative 
trends in relation to total general population, and numbers and per cent of 
school-age children. . On the other hand, the third site shiiwed just the 
opposite— a dramatic upward trend in general population, number and per' 
cent of school-age population, and number and per cent of pre-school-age 
children. That the changes in this area were of such magnitude fifteen 
years after closure, suggests a considerable population rebirth in the 
area. The turning point from' the negative to a positive trend was between 
seven and nine years after the closure. The two sites still experiencing 
the negative trend have.^just entered the lower threshhold of these years. 
The ability of the one site to make'such a transformation is somewhat ham- 
pered by the fact that the competition -for land resources is between manu- 
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facufing and wholesale business/commercial, rather than between retail/ 
servi<5e and multiplex-residential, as was the case with the rebirth site. 

The site where shared-use was used a§ an intervention strategy also 
demonstrated a general negative t.rend in^he demographic variables, partic- 
ularly in terms of general popuVation and school-age and pfe-school chil- 
dren* Where it was- possible to assess the relationshop between th« 
Intervention and the demographic variables, the relationship' tended to be 
balanced between neutral and positive, trends. Posjtive trends tended to be 
associated , with increases in general pppulation and school-age population, 
but neutral with respect to pre-scliool children. Longer term relationships 
tended to be consistent with the observed short-term positive and/or 
neutral impacts. • ' ' 

The use of consolidation at th'e fifth site in response to a highly 
negative profile on tiearly all demographic variables, was as neutral in 
impact the preceding non-intervention had b.een negative. Thus, it seems 
fair to conclude' that consolidation neither disrupted the trend in the 
variables nor exacerbated the pr^-existing condition. However, when viewed 
in the context of longrterm impact on the demographic variabTes, quite the 
opposite was the case. 'Of the eleven variables, nine were found^ to have 
changed to positive trends; all population Variables .displayed ^positive 
trends to the extent tbat the area appears to- be experiencing 'a. populatfon 
rebirth.^ To conclude that the consolidation was directly ciusaiT, to the 
rebirth, however, would be misguiding. All evidence suggests that, the con- 
solidation showed little, if ^any, relationship 'to changes alreacty in pro- 
gress. If anything, the intervention allowed the area and Its previous 
viability to die a peaceful death so that the next generation of housing 
could provide the vehicle for rebirth. 
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